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The Fight against Ignorance 
* 


Mr. Houte: Here in New York, the home of the United Nations, 
there begins today the third national conference of the United States 
Commission for UNESCO. Walking up Fifth Avenue, one can see 
many signs of this vast collaborative effort. The museums and stores 
have colorful displays of world culture. Twenty-five hundred leaders of 
American thought are gathered to discuss the citizen’s part in the strug- 
gle for peace, freedom, and advancement. 

We bring you today the participants of one of the panels at this 
UNESCO conference who are to discuss “The Fight against Igno- 
rance.” Elvin, we usually think of the United Nations as an agency of 
collective security to prevent aggression and wars. Why should it be 
concerned with education? 


Mr. Evin: I should say that that question goes down to the root idea 
of the United Nations, and I think that that idea could be put like this: 
We will not get permanent peace unless the peoples of the world enjoy 
permanent prosperity. We have to have collective security, but we also 
have to have collective welfare. That is why we have not only the 
United Nations itself but specialized agencies to help with health, with 
good food and agriculture, and, in the case of UNESCO, with educa- 
tion. It is very important to underline that. If we have misery, if we have 
ignorance, then we have a breeding ground for war. Our job in 
UNESCO is to do what we can to try to abolish that ignorance. 


Mr. Houte: Commissioner McGrath, we think in the United States 
that we have an extraordinarily good program of education. Why 
should we be concerned with the problem of any fight against 
ignorance? 


Mr. McGratu: We do have an extraordinarily good program of edu- 
cation, but, contrary to the common impression, we have not won the 
battle against ignorance in the United States. We know that there are 

two or three million totally illiterate persons and perhaps six or seven 
additional millions who are what we call “functionally illiterate.” They 
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have had not more than four years of education and have lost most of 
that, so that, in fact, they are not able to deal with the contemporary 
problems in the United States. 


Mr. Houte: Elvin, you have become one of that anonymous race of 
men now known as a “Unescan,” but I believe that originally you were 
an Englishman. Now, as an Englishman, speaking to an American 
audience, do you have any curious sense that somehow this effort to 
educate other nations in other parts of the world may be thought by 
some to be intellectual imperialism? 


Mr. Exvin: I have heard that charge made on occasion; but, you see, 
UNESCO consists of sixty-four member states, and I can assure you that 
none of our member states would allow anything of the kind which 
you suggest. We send missions, for instance, to advise on education, but 
only if our member states ask for it. 

I could tell you, for instance, about some of our work in countries 
which are underprivileged and you would realize, if you visited the 
work which we do in those countries, that our job is to come there 
because we have been asked in. We are not imperialists of a cultural 
kind. For instance, I was a little while ago in Mexico, where we have 
started a center for training people in what we call “fundamental 
education.” 


Mr. McGratu: I am sure that there are very few Americans who 
would want us to engage in intellectual imperialism in any part of the 
world; yet, there are in my opinion three very good reasons why the 
American people should be deeply concerned about the program of 
UNESCO. Briefly, these are the three reasons: In the first place, 
whether we like it or not, we live in a very small world today compared 
with 1850, let us say. People move around very fast; communication is 
rapid; and the various peoples of the world are thrown together in al- 
most daily contact. It is important, therefore, to us that the people in 
nations in remote parts of the world have at least the basic education to 
understand what is going on in the world today. 


Mr. Houte: You would say, then, that back of any missionary spirit 
which we might have we certainly have a kind of enlightened self- 
interest in the fight against ignorance throughout the world? 


Mr. McGratu: We certainly do, and I would like to put a positive 
note on this discussion rather than the negative note of the fight against 
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ignorance. I would like to say that the positive aspect is that we are 
fighting for one world, a unified world in which we can all live in peace 
and harmony. 


Mk. Etvin: I would like to underline that, if I may, and point out that 
it is not only the underprivileged countries which have to become better 
educated; it is all of us. I am English; it is the English. You are Ameri- 
can; it is the American. It is all of us who have to develop our education 
to become members of a one-world community. 


Mr. McGratH: Quite right. And you know, Houle, from your 
studies in adult education that, for example, only half the boys and girls 
who begin a high-school course ever complete it and, therefore, that the 
job has to be done later in life. That is a fact with which we have to 


- contend even in this country, where we have a very elaborate system of 
- education. 


But I would like to turn again for a moment to this business of intel- 


_ lectual imperialism, especially with regard to the two forces which have 
_ shaped up in the world today. Whether we like it or not, there is a total- 


itarian group of nations and there is a group of democratic nations. But 


_ there are many nations, however, which have not joined either side. 

_ They are watching and waiting to see what the outcome of this conflict 

_ may be. It is very important that, in the countries which have not made 

_ up their minds yet which side to take, the democratic view be clearly 

' presented. I think that that can only be done to people who have 

enough education to understand what democracy is when we talk 
about it. 


Mr. Houte: We left something dangle just a moment ago. I want to 


' stay on this point which you have been making, but, just so that we can 


complete that, what are your other two reasons why Americans should 
be interested in UNESCO? 


Mr. McGratu: The second is the one about which I have just been 


talking. For example, in the Middle East (at least in the three or four 
countries which I visited eight or nine weeks ago) I found the stand- 
_ ards of life quite low compared to ours. There are a great many hungry, 
- sick, and uneducated people. Now, the totalitarian propagandists are 
- making an appeal to them on the ground that “if you'll join with us, 
we'll very quickly improve the conditions of your life.” 


Mr. Houtt: What is the third reason? 
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Mr. McGratu: The third point is a selfish point of view on our part, 
but we know that we sell in foreign trade most of our products to the 
countries which are highly developed, not underdeveloped—for exam- 
ple, to England. They have manufacturing plants, but nevertheless they 
buy more than the underdeveloped countries. We know, too, that edu- 
cation and production are connected. Therefore, we want these coun- 
tries which are underdeveloped to be educated so that we can carry on 
foreign trade with them. 


Mr. Houte: So not only can we sell our goods but so that they will 
have goods which will be of use to us? 


Mr. McGratu: Exactly. 


Mr. Hovute: I would like to come back to this question about im- 
perialism. As you say, UNESCO is an organization of sixty-four mem- 
ber states. Now, you have a small budget. I saw some figures the other 
day which indicated that your annual budget was some eight million 
dollars. That is about enough to run a school system in a medium- 
sized American city. What are you doing? What was this Patzcuaro 
project in Mexico about which you were talking? 


Mr. Exvin: Yes. I would like to talk about that, but may I just com- 
ment first on the Commissioner’s second point? He has traveled. So 
have I. I have been in India. I have been in the Middle East. And it is 
true—and one sometimes can forget this in the United States—that we 
have a state of seething transition through the Middle East and through 
Asia. 


Mr. McGratu: Right. 


Mr. Ervin: And it is terribly important that those people should 
shape their own lives but that they should know what they want, know 
how to do it, and know how to make that transition a smooth and 
peaceful one. India, for instance, has its political independence, and the 
Indians have just had their first elections, in which everybody has had 
the right to vote. They are conscious that one cannot be a good citizen 
unless one has some education. And I would like to underline the 
point that education is of the greatest importance in these parts of the 
world. 


Mr. Hout: And yet it is true that some 90 per cent of the Indians are 
illiterate. 
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Mr. Ervin: I would not like to give the exact figure. 
Mr. Houte: The Indians give the exact figure. 


Mr. Etvin: Yes, it is something of that order; and I can tell you that 
in the world as a whole it is probably true that over half the men and 
women of adult age cannot even read or write. 


Mr. McGratu: With regard to the Patzcuaro project, I would like to 
say that that is a good example of how we can help certain nations to 
improve their educational systems without introducing intellectual im- 
perialism at all. This is not an attempt to teach the Central and South 
Americans what to teach. This is an attempt to train teachers in mate- 
rial so that they can do the job themselves. 


Mr. Hout: I am sure that our listeners must be all agog with interest 
about the Patzcuaro project. What does it look like? 


Mr. Exvin: I better tell you something about it. We have used the 
name several times already. It is a center at a very pleasant place in 
Mexico, first of all, for training leaders in what we call “fundamental 
education” (I will explain what I mean in half a minute), and this center 
does not work for one country, for Mexico. It is going to work ultimate- 
ly for all the Latin-American countries. At the moment nine of them 
have students in training there. 

Now, let me just say in a couple of sentences what we mean when we 
say “fundamental education.” It is a name we give in UNESCO to edu- 
cation for people who have not had the benefit of normal schooling 
. and for education which is especially related to the needs which they 
_ feel in their communities and in their work. It may link up with health 
_ or better agriculture as well as with learning to read and to write. 


Mr. McGratu: I agree with you that it ought to be connected with 
the activities of the whole community, because, as we all know, learning 
by doing is a very good motto. I want to raise one question, however. 
If we believe so firmly, as all three of us do, in the purposes of 
_ UNESCO, is it not necessary to introduce, even at this low level of the 
_ educational system, some element of the UNESCO story—that is, some- 
thing about the effort it is making throughout the world to improve 
- the lot of men? 

Mr. Houte: I am simply not going to let you carry on this line of 
| discussion. We have now learned about the Patzcuaro project that it is 
_ located in a delightful place. 
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Mk. Etvin: Yes. 
Mr. Houte: Elvin, what do you do at Patzcuaro? 


Mr. Evin: Let me tell you first who does it; and this links with 
McGrath’s last point. We have there teams, five students from each of 
nine Latin-American countries, and they come together there and split 
up into new teams. 


Mr. McGratu: Are these really students? 


Mr. Exvin: They are students in the sense that they study there, but 
they are not students in the sense that they have not earned their living 
and got some experience already in what you can call broadly, I sup- 
pose, community welfare work. Some of them have been teachers. 
Some of them have done other things. 


Mr. Houte: There might be, for example, a Miss Alvarez from the 
rural schools of Colombia; there might be a Mr. Hernandez from 
Argentina. 


Mr. Etvin: They are not in yet; maybe they will be later. 
Mr. Houte: We hope that they will. 
Mr. Etvin: Yes. 


Mr. Houte: There are these people who are practically trying to do 
things in their own rural communities who are exerting some leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Etvin: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Houte: Now, do they come as individuals? 


Mr. Exvin: No, we ask the governments to send a balanced team. 
Each participating government sends five people with related skills. 
They split up, work with people of other Latin-American countries, 
learn the job—not just in lectures, but in the villages around the center. 


Mr. Houte: Learn what job? 


Mr. Ervin: Learn the job which we call fundamental education. I 
will tell you what that means. I will tell you what I saw them doing 
when I was there. Sometimes they would be helping the villagers to 
make a road. Somtimes they would be helping the lads at the village to 
start a football club. An Englishman, when he says football, means what 
you call soccer, I believe. 
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Mr. McGratu: It does not sound much like education to me. 


Mr. Exvin: I should hate to think, Commissioner, that you had a 
narrow view of education. Sometimes they will want a good water 
supply. Sometimes they will want things to make them say, “We ought 
to be able to read in order to get what we want. We ought to learn to 
write.” We begin by asking the villagers what they want, and we build 
on from that. That is a good educational principle, we feel. 


Mr. McGratu: You are now getting around to answering my ques- 
tion really. Where does the academic education, the literacy part of it, 
come in? 


Mr. Ervin: We do not start with it. We think of learning to read and 
write as a means rather than an end, and we find out in what they are 
interested, for instance, before we give them primers or first reading 
books, because it is very important that people should have something 
that they want to read. 


Mr. Houte: But why do you send a team from each country? 


Mk. Evin: Because the attack on low standards of community life in- 
volves collective effort by people who have skills in several different 
things, and they have to learn to work together. We want these people 
_ at Patzcuaro when they go home to continue to work as a team to train 
_ other people. 

_ Mr. Houte: You have, in fact, then rather introduced a yeasty ele- 
_ ment into the life of every country? 


Mr. Etvin: Yes. 


' Mr. Houte: You have a group of people who are working along and 
' who are going to leaven the vast lump of ignorance, who are going to 
try in their own countries and in their own ways to do something about 
themselves fighting the task for education, not fighting the task of edu- 
cation, but rather providing education to fight ignorance? 


Mr. Ervin: Absolutely right, and I like your metaphor because it 
- links up with what you said about our small budget. You mentioned a 
_ big figure—8.7 millions—but if you work that out in terms, for instance, 
_ of what every American pays per year toward the budget of UNESCO, 
it is two cents. With that money we cannot do this whole job ourselves. 
_ The best that we can do is to train a few people who will train others. 
- So, we are the yeasty element. 
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Mr. Houte: Are you working both with children and with adults 
for the time when they go back to the countries? 


Mk. Exvin: In all good work of this kind in villages, I think that you 
will find that the primary school is the key center. 


Mk. Houte: But the primary school is an institution which the adults 
of the community control. After all, children are in the primary school 
five hours a day, and they are with their parents the other nineteen. 
How can you do anything if you keep on educating people in a single 
small institution? Does not the overwhelming weight of the poverty 
and lack of development and ignorance finally bear down your efforts 
if you concentrate only on the children? 


Mr. Exvin: Yes. I think that you are right. We have to have an attack 
on both fronts. We have to get adult education and we have to get ex- 
tended and improved primary education at the same time so that the 
whole family is going forward. 


Mr. Houte: And your effort on this so far seems to be one which is 
devoted toward learning very practical and very immediate things. We 
had a movement in the Southern States which we called “resource use 
education.” I think that you could substitute the term “fundamental 
education” for that. But this disappoints me. 


Mr. Exvin: Really? Why? 


Mr. Houte: It disappoints me, because it is sound education and it is 
a good thing, but are we doing anything when we educate these people? 
We have talked about our own economic interest and their economic 
interest and slightly better life, and so on. Are we doing anything 
toward the solution of the problems of building a world community? 


Mr. McGratu: That is my statement of a moment ago that I think 
somehow world civic education has to be got into this program. 


Mr. Houtze: Yes, I agree. 


Mr. McGratu: And how it is to be done I am not prepared to say. 
But it seems to me that we do need civic education in this country even 
where we have a very well-established and comprehensive educational 
system. But I should think all the more would it be needed in under- 
developed areas. 


Mr. Exvin: I should like to take up both the points which you just 
made. I think sometimes we get a sense of world civic education by 
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doing things together. Now, that happens in Patzcuaro. I have seen the 
people from many different countries joining together with the villagers 
on the spot and showing world citizenship in practice. But, secondly, 
there is an academic side—if I could deal with your second point—and 
we are greatly concerned with that in UNESCO. Sometimes it is a mat- 
ter of getting a curriculum in a country’s schools brought into harmony 
with its own needs. 


Mr. Houts: But we are all too familiar with the problems of our own 
nationalistic preoccupations. If you asked a group of American chil- 
dren who the five outstanding men in the world are, you would prob- 
ably get about four Americans. If you asked a citizen of Colombia who 
the five outstanding world citizens are, you would probably get about 
_ four Colombians, and so on. How do we get out of this problem? 


Mr. McGratu: UNESCO has some projects dealing with this prob- 
lem, too. Let us take one, for example: Last summer at Sévres, France, 
there was a conference of historians who reviewed studies already made 
of the contents of history books. They also contributed their own pro- 
_ fessional experience, and out of that they came to the conclusion that 
most history in most countries was taught altogether with too much of 
a nationalistic, even a chauvinistic, bias. The idea now is for those men 
_ and those women to get together to rework this historical material so 
_as to bring the one-world-community idea into it. 


Mg. Ervin: That is absolutely right, and that means in most countries 
that we have to get more attention in the schools devoted to the life of 
_ other countries. But we do have something else to think of. At the 
' moment many countries which have just won their independence are 
in servitude to the curriculum of the previous administering power. 
_ We had a mission recently in Burma; and one of the members of the 

mission told me of a visit that he had had to a little hill school. He 
_ arrived there in the middle of a history lesson, and he asked the teacher 
what history she was teaching, and she said, “Well, I’m telling them 
now the story of how King Alfred burned the cakes.” Now, there in 
_ Burma we have to get a program in the schools which suits the new 
Burma; and in America or in England and many other countries, we 
_ perhaps have to do the opposite thing and get more of an international 
_ outlook. 


Mr. McGratu: Elvin, you will agree with me, though, that we do not 
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have to be any less an Englishman or any less an American or any less a 
Burmese to introduce the world idea, do we? 


Mr. Houts: All we have to do, gentlemen, is get King Alfred out of 
Burma. 

May I say that we have been talking a good deal about community 
programs, and we must not forget the vast educational system that we 


have established for the young people. What about the education of 
children? 


Mr. McGrartu: I am glad that you raised that point, because we have 
been talking mostly about the education of adults, and we have to 
remember that we have to attack the problem of illiteracy from both 
ends of the age scale. 


Mr. Houte: Surely. 


Mr. McGratu: The fundamental educational program deals with the 
adult. The compulsory free school educational project of UNESCO 
attempts to do the same thing in these underdeveloped counties for 
children who are first beginning to go to school. And you will remem- 
ber, Elvin, that the UNESCO International Bureau of Education Con- 
ference last summer at Geneva where the representatives of forty-three 
nations sat down together and adopted a set of resolutions which over a 
period of years, and not too many, would establish a free compulsory 
school system of at least eight grades in all the cooperating countries. 
It is very important to bring that point out. Of course, it is not such an 
important problem in the United States or in England or in other 
countries like them, because the compulsory school age extends beyond 
the fourteenth year. 


Mr. Houte: But are you doing anything other than preaching the 
necessity for compulsory free education ? 


Mr. McGratu: I think that we are. 
Elvin, what about that conference you are having out in the Far 
East? 


Mr. Evin: You have raised a point, McGrath, which is very interest- 
ing. That is the point about the usefulness of an international confer- 
ence, or an international seminar, for getting things moving. Now, you 
and I were at that conference. I think that Houle also has had some 
experience of being at an international seminar, and I would like to 
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ask him if he thinks that that sort of method is a useful one for getting 
things moving forward. 


Mr. Houte: I have had some experience. You gentlemen who are at 
the high policy level perhaps ought to have your words supplemented 
by one who has really been on the firing line. 


Mr. Exvin: Yes. 


Mr. Houts: Because I was not only at one, but I had to run it. What 
interested me in the UNESCO seminar which we held in Malmé, 
Sweden, for librarians was the quickness with which communication 
could get established. We had people from twenty-two countries, and 
they spoke some twelve different native languages, and it is true that 
there was a good deal of variation. We had some librarians coming 
from places such as England and Sweden and the United States in 
which they have very, very good library systems, and we had people 
coming from countries which have no library problems because they 
have no libraries. What was really amazing was not only the way in 
which this group could work together, but at the end, when we began 
to evaluate it, we found that everyone who said anything about the 
seminar and what it had meant to him or her said that the most impor- 
tant thing was the new dimension and the new kind of understanding 
of the world. 


Mr. Exvin: Now, that is the kind of instrument to which McGrath 
was referring, except that in the case of the conference at Geneva 
which he and I attended we were at an intergovernmental conference. 
It was the start of a big campaign to get free and compulsory primary 
schooling in all the countries which do not yet have it, and it is going 
to be followed first by a number of conferences in different regions— 
the first one to be in Asia in December of this year—and then by some 
more international conferences devoted to things, like the training of 
teachers, which are essential for the solution of this problem of children 
who are not at school. 


Mr. McGratu: I think that in these conferences the very spirit of 

~UNESCO has exhibited itself, and there is a good deal of international 
understanding being gained there. I was impressed by the fact that in 
July in Geneva, at a time when several countries represented in that 
group were having considerable difficulties with one another, their 
representatives sat around and talked calmly and quietly about the 
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problems of education. So that I think that these conferences have a by- 
product as well as whatever may come out in the way of publications or 
actions. 


Mr. Hout: As the senior educational official of the United States 
government, Commissioner McGrath, I suppose that you have a great 
deal to do in working with these other countries to build the programs 
for the fight against ignorance. 


Mr. McGratu: I do. I have been in fifteen or sixteen countries in the 
last two and a half years, talking with ministries of education about 
these problems, and I must say that nothing has stimulated my emotions 
so much as the potential of UNESCO’s working through these minis- 
tries of education. 


Mr. Houte: Has your chief experience been with UNESCO? 


Mr. McGratu: No. I have worked with the Point Four program, 
which has some of the same objectives—for example, in the Middle 
East, helping Iraq and Lebanon with their educational problems. 


Mr. Ervin: I would just like to supplement that. I have been eighteen 
months in UNESCO, and it has been inspiring to work with peoples of 
all nationalities and colors and creeds and to find that we had a com- 
mon purpose in ending ignorance and in getting children into school 
and getting adults to think as good citizens. 


Mr. House: We have pointed out today that this agency, with a 
small budget, UNESCO, is supplemented by a number of national 
efforts; that the American government, the British government, and 
the French government, and others are working with it also. We have 
said that we are making a beginning at the strong fight for education— 
the fight against ignorance. We believe that this all ties up with world 
peace, because, after all, as the preamble to the constitution of UNESCO 
says—and says better than it has ever been said before or, I think, 
since—‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be built.” 


MASS EDUCATION IN BURMA* 
By U AUNG MIN 


Chief Executive Officer, Mass Education Council, the Union of Burma 


* 


MY COUNTRY, Burma, is a land of mountains and deep valleys, of 
jungles and gorges and, except in the south, most of our people are 
simple villagers living in remote settlements with few roads or any 
means of transport. They are separated by race too, for Burma is 
made up of several different groups of people, Burmans, Shans, Kerens, 
and the rest, who live in the hills in their own districts and with their 
own traditions and customs. 

So except in the south, where you get the influence of Rangoon and 
where the delta connects the villages and towns, you have people living 
as they have done for centuries past, in utter simplicity and great pov- 
erty, depending on their rice-fields for their living and living and dying 
in the place where they were born. The villages in Burma are more or 
less alike. The houses are of timber—teak for the richer peasants, bam- 
boo for the poorer. They are open in the front and in this open part your 
friends gather when work is over and drink tea together and gossip. 
In every village the pagoda is a landmark, for the monastery is always 
there. Every day the monks go out in their yellow robes, walking in 
single file and holding their begging bowls, and every house, however 
poor, has something to put in the bowls. The best of the food is saved 
for the monks and the women get up early to prepare it. For, in my 
country, it is an act of piety to feed the holy men and the old people 
and even in bad times something is spared for them. 

Religion is still a real part of Burmese life, and Burmese Buddhism 
has always been expressed in action and less in ritual and ceremony. All 
children, even the poor, go to the monastery to learn reading and writing 
and the Buddhist scriptures, and if the parents can spare them, boys 
spend some years as novices in the monasteries; but many children have 
to go to work in the rice-fields when they are very young, and by the 
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time they have grown up they have become illiterate again, so in spite 
of the work of the monks Burma is only thirty-six per cent literate. 

When Burma became independent in 1948, therefore, we had few edu- 
cated and experienced people to take on the ordinary business of the 
country. We needed more administrators, technicians, teachers and 
clerical workers, and people to work in the industries or business. Since 
eighty per cent of our people were peasants we would have to draw on 
the peasant population to fill these posts. The only thing to do was to 
try a bold experiment, and in October 1949, when the country was 
gravely disturbed by insurrection and we could hear the guns of the 
insurgents outside Rangoon, our parliament passed the Mass Education 
Council Act for a great campaign of adult education. We set up a centre 
to train workers from all over the country, where they lived as a com- 
munity, learning health and hygiene methods, rural economics and citi- 
zenship. Meanwhile I had travelled all over the country visiting settle- 
ments which might be suitable for our first experiments. I would talk 
to the elders and leaders of the villages and tell them what we hoped 
to do and how our trained men would come among them to help them 
improve their standard of living. Peasants are often suspicious of new 
ideas, but in Burma they are inquisitive and interested in what is new. 
They welcome visitors and it is part of our religion to revere all teachers. 
This made our task easier. 

When the students completed their training they went out in batches 
of three to a few villages which we had chosen as suitable for the first 
experiment in our scheme. Our aim in general is to raise the standard 
of health, to improve agricultural methods, to teach the people to read 
and write, and to inform them about the duties of citizenship in general. 
But to begin with we want to concentrate on health. The health of the 
peasants is very bad because of the poverty and their primitive way of 
living. The death rate is high and because of disease and malnutrition 
the people are not able to concentrate or undertake sustained work. 
If we are going to have an energetic and virile population we have to 
deal with health first of all. So when the trained workers go into the 
villages they live among the people as peasants themselves, but they 
make their houses a practical example of healthy living. The food at 
their meals is well balanced; their houses are clean, they introduce proper 
sanitation and water supplies and they explain the importance of these 
things to the inquisitive villagers who come to see them. Their houses 
were very popular, for anyone might come in and take part in the 
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friendly discussions that went on while tea was drunk in the open front 
room, and look at the pictures and newspapers that were kept there. 
Soon their houses became a kind of community centre. They also organ- 
ised sports and taught games to the children and, through the children, 
they came to know the parents. 

This mass education campaign is to be a movement by the people 
themselves, not something imposed from above. Our organisers keep 
themselves as far as they can in the background; they try to find leaders 
in the villages who learn what they have to teach and then continue the 
work themselves among their people. As soon as the ideas have been 
understood and the idea of community improvement has taken root, 
the organisers move to another village and leave their work to the people 
to carry on. At first we thought that the organisers need only spend six 
months in each village, but we know now that it takes eighteen months 
before they can safely move away without their work falling to pieces. 
But, although the work will be slow, we have had a lot of encourage- 
ment. For one thing we are breaking down the barriers of isolation. 
Not only are our workers gathered from all the different clans and races 
of Burma and working happily together, but they are also working with 
people who are of different clans. They are bringing the villages together 
in groups by getting up tournaments and discussions and competitions. 
They are informing remote villages about their country as a whole. All 
_ this is going to help to build up national unity. In all this work, the 
_ monks are helping us very greatly. Our next problem is to get enough 
_ books and papers printed for the newly literate population and to get a 
_ large enough supply of easy reading material, teaching films, and so on. 
_ And after that we have still the problem of building enough schools and 
_ supplying enough teachers. 

We have still a long way to go but when you hear of the troubles that 
Burma has passed through in recent years, you may remember too that a 
very great constructive work was begun which even an insurrection and 
_ inexperience and poverty and the devastating effects of Japanese occu- 
_ pation could not defeat. 


PRESENT PERPLEXITIES* 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
> 


THE present time is one in which the prevailing mood is a feeling of 
impotent perplexity. We see ourselves drifting towards a war that hardly 
anyone desires—a war that, as we all know, must bring disaster to the 
great majority of mankind. But, like a rabbit fascinated by a snake, we 
stare at the horror without knowing what to do to avert it. 

We tell each other dreadful stories of atom bombs and hydrogen 
bombs, of cities exterminated, of Russian hordes, of famine and ferocity 
everywhere. But although our reason tells us we ought to shudder at 
such a prospect, there is another part of us that enjoys it, so that we have 
no firm will to avert misfortune, and there is a deep division in our souls 
between the sane and the insane parts. In quiet times the insane parts 
can slumber throughout the day and wake only at night. But in times 
like ours they invade our waking time as well, and all rational thinking 
becomes pale and divorced from the will. Our lives become balanced 
on a sharp edge of hypothesis: if there is to be a war, one way of life is 
reasonable; if not, another. 

To the majority of mankind such a hypothetical existence is intoler- 
ably uncomfortable, and in practice they adopt one hypothesis, or the 
other, but without complete conviction. Uncertainty balks the impulse 
to every irksome effort, and generates a tone of frivolous misery mis- 
takenly thought to be pleasure, which turns outward and becomes hatred 
of those who are felt to be its cause. Through this hatred it daily brings 
nearer the catastrophe which it dreads. The nations seem caught in a 
tragic fate, as though, like characters in a Greek drama, they were 
blinded by some offended god. Bewildered by mental fog, they march 
towards the precipice while they imagine that they are marching away 
from it. 

It must be said that the purely intellectual problems presented by the 
world of our day are exceedingly difficult. There is not only the great 
problem: Can we defend our Western world without actual war? There 
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are also problems in Asia and problems in Africa and problems in tropi- 
cal America which cannot be solved within the framework of the tra- 
ditional political ideas. There are those, it is true, who are quite cer- 
tain that they can solve these problems by ancient methods, for example, 
in Korea. So limited are their intelligence and their imagination that 
they are never puzzled for one moment. All we have to do is to go back 
to the days of the Opium War. After we have killed a sufficient number 
of millions of Chinese, the survivors among them will perceive our 
moral superiority and hail us as saviours. But let us not be one-sided. 
Stalin, I should say, is equally simple-minded and equally out of date. 
He, too, believes that if his armies could occupy Britain and reduce us 
all to the economic level of Soviet peasants and the political level of con- 
victs, we should hail him as a great deliverer and bless the day when we 
were freed from the shackles of democracy. 

One of the painful things about our time is that those who feel cer- 
tainty are stupid, and those with any imagination and understanding 
are filled with doubt and indecision. I do not think this is necessary. 
I think there is a view of man and his destiny and his present troubles 
which can give certainty and hope together with the completest under- 
standing of the moods, the despairs, and the maddening doubts that 
beset modern men. It is my hope to set forth such an outlook in a way 
that shall be convincing and overwhelmingly encouraging, that shall 
enable men of goodwill to work with the same vigour which of late 
has been the monopoly of cruel bigots; to take away from our Western 

mentality the reproach that we have nothing to offer inspiring the same 
firm conviction and the same solid body of belief as is offered by the 
disciples of the Kremlin. 
_ Ihave been speaking hitherto of public perplexities, but it is not these 
alone which trouble the Western mind. Traditional systems of dogma 
and traditional codes of conduct have not the hold that they formerly 
had. Men and women are often in genuine doubt as to what is right and 
what is wrong, and even as to whether right and wrong are anything 
more than ancient superstitions. When they try to decide such questions 
for themselves they find them too difficult. They cannot discover any 
‘clear purpose that they ought to pursue or any clear principle by which 
‘they should be guided. Stable societies may have principles that, to the 
/outsiders, seem absurd. But so long as the societies remain stable their 
principles are subjectively adequate. That is to say, they are accepted 
by almost everybody unquestioningly, and they make the rules of con- 
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duct as clear and precise as those of the minuet or a heroic couplet. 
Modern life, in the West, is not at all like a minuet or a heroic couplet. 
It is like free verse which only the poet can distinguish from prose. Two 
great systems of dogma lie in wait for the modern man when his spirit 
is weary. I mean the system of Rome and the system of Moscow. Neither 
of these gives scope for the free mind which is at once the glory and the 
torment of Western man. It is the torment only because of growing-pains. 
The free man, full grown, shall be full of joy and vigour and mental 
health, but in the meantime he suffers. 

Not only publicly, but privately also, the world has need of ways of 
thinking and feeling which are adapted to what we know, to what we 
believe, and to what we feel ourselves compelled to disbelieve. There 
are ways of feeling that are traditional and that have all the prestige of 
the past and weighty authority and that yet are not adapted to the world 
in which we live, where new techniques have made some new virtues 
necessary and some old virtues unnecessary. The Hebrew prophets, sur- 
rounded by hostile nations, and determined that their race should not 
be assimilated by Gentile conquerors, developed a fierce doctrine in 
which the leading conception was sin. The Gentiles sinned always and 
in all their ways, but the Jews, alas, were only too apt to fall into sin 
themselves. When they did so they were defeated in battle and had to 
weep by the waters of Babylon. It is this pattern which has inspired 
moralists ever since. The virtuous man has been conceived as one who, 
though continually surrounded by temptation, though passionately 
prompted to sin, nevertheless, by almost superhuman strength of will, 
succeeds in walking along the straight and narrow path, looking mean- 
while disdainfully to the right and left at those inferior beings who have 
loitered to pluck flowers by the way. 

In this conception virtue is difficult, negative, and arid. It is constric- 
tive and suspicious of happiness. It is persuaded that our natural im- 
pulses are bad, and that society can only be held together by means of 
rigid prohibitions. I do not wish to pretend that society can hold together 
if people murder and steal. What I do say is, that the kind of man whom 
I should wish to see in the world is one who will have no impulse to 
murder, who will abstain from murder not because it is prohibited but 
because his thoughts and feelings carry him away from impulses of de- 
struction. The whole conception of sin has, as it were, gone dead, so far, 
at least, as conscious thought and feeling are concerned. Most people 
have not thought out any other system of ethics and have not, perhaps, 
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theoretically rejected the old system. But it has lost its hold on them. 
They do not murder or steal as a rule because it would not be in their 
interest to do so, but one cannot say as much for their obedience to the 
Seventh Commandment. They have, in fact, no wish to conform to 
the ancient pattern. The Publican thanks God that he is not as is this 
Pharisee, and imagines that in so doing he has caught the point of the 
parable. It does not occur to him that feeling superior is what is repre- 
hended, and that whether it is the Publican or the Pharisee who feels 
superior is an unimportant detail. 
I should wish to persuade those to whom traditional morals have gone 
dead, and who yet feel the need of some serious purpose over and above 
momentary pleasure, that there is a way of thinking and feeling which 
is not difficult for those who have not been trained in its opposite, and 
which is not one of self-restraint, negation and condemnation. The good 
life, as I conceive it, is a happy life. I do not mean that if you are good 
you will be happy; I mean that if you are happy you will be good. Un- 
happiness is deeply implanted in the souls of most of us. How many 

people we all know who go through life apparently gay, and who yet 

are perpetually in search of intoxication whether of the Bacchic kind 

or some other. The happy man does not desire intoxication. Nor does he 

envy his neighbour and therefore hate him. He can live the life of im- 
_ pulse like a child because happiness makes his impulses fruitful and not 
' destructive. There are many men and women who imagine themselves 
_ emancipated from the shackles of ancient codes but who, in fact, are 
emancipated only in the upper layers of their minds. Below these layers 
| lies the sense of guilt, crouching like a wild beast waiting for moments 
_ of weakness or inattention, and growling envenomed angers which rise 
to the surface in strange distorted forms. Such people have the worst of 
both worlds. The feeling of guilt makes real happiness impossible for 
them, but the conscious rejection of old codes of behaviour makes them 
_act perpetually in ways that feed the maw of the ancient beast beneath. 
_ A way of life cannot be successful so long as it is a mere intellectual 
conviction. It must be deeply felt, deeply believed, dominant even in 
dreams. I do not think that the best kind of life is possible in our day 
for those who, below the level of consciousness, are still obsessed by the 
load of sin. It is obvious that there are things that had better not be done, 
but I do not think the best way to avoid the doing of such things is to 
label them sin and represent them as almost irresistibly attractive. And 
so I should wish to offer the world something scarcely to be called an 
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ethic, at any rate in the old acceptation of that word, but somethin 
which, nonetheless, will save men from moral perplexity and from r 
morse and from condemnation of others. What I should put in the place 
of an ethic in the old sense is encouragement and opportunity for all the 
impulses that are creative and expansive. I should do everything pos- 
sible to liberate men from fear, not only the conscious fears, but the old | 
imprisoned primeval terrors that we brought with us out of the jungle. 
I should make it clear, not merely as an intellectual proposition, but as 
something that the heart spontaneously believes, that it is not by making 
others suffer that we shall achieve our own happiness, but that happiness 
and the means to happiness depend upon harmony with other men. 
When all this is not only understood but deeply felt, it will be easy to 
live in a way that brings happiness equally to ourselves and to others. 
If men could think and feel in this way, not only their personal prob- 
lems, but all the problems of world politics, even the most abstruse and 
difficult, would melt away. Suddenly, as when the mist dissolves from a 
mountain top, the landscape would be visible and the way would be 
clear. It is only necessary to open the doors of our hearts and minds 
to let the imprisoned demons escape and the beauty of the world take 
possession. 


